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SOME DIFFICULTIES IN JAMES’S FORMULATION OF 
PRAGMATISM” 


WwW the growing importance of pragmatism in the philosoph- 

ival arena, there arises a corresponding need for a clear 
understanding of it. One of the most significant attempts at self- 
definition on the part of the pragmatists is the volume called, sug- 
gestively, Creative Intelligence. Its title calls attention to the pivo- 
tal position of the definition of consciousness in this philosophy, 
and emphasizes at the same time its functional nature. 

There is another, and a very important, approach which may 
and should be made to pragmatism, and that is an approach through 
the philosophy of William James. In studying the relationship be- 
tween James and pragmatism, there is need for careful analysis in 
order to discover wherein pragmatism has advanced beyond James’s 
formulation of it.* 

It is my hope to show this advance in regard to the central prob- 
lem of consciousness, and for this purpose I shall discuss the sug- 
gestiveness of James’s use of the fringe; his inability, however, to 
escape entirely from dualism, which asserted itself in the latter essays 
as well as in the Principles of Psychology; the confusion between 
truth and reality which invalidated his two tests, whereby objects 
are distinguished from thoughts; and finally his return to sensa- 
tionalism in the guise of ‘‘pure experience.’’ How present-day 
pragmatism escapes these pitfalls of dualism by the insistence upon 
consciousness as functional is the opposite side of the picture and 
the moral of the tale. 


As early as 1890 James suggested in his doctrine of the fringe 
the germinal idea that there is in conscious experience some element 

1 This study was undertaken at the University of Illinois under the direc- 
tion of Professor B. H. Bode. 

2 One commonly hears it said that the name pragmatism is outworn and that 
functionalism, behaviorism, instrumentalism or possibly Deweyism, are more 
adequate terms. I feel, however, that historically, for in its short existence it 
has made history, there is much to be said in favor of the word pragmatism. 
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of indeterminateness, some need for reconstruction of the given 
data—the very aspect of consciousness which the authors of Crea- 
tive Intelligence find supremely significant. 

The pages of the Psychology in which James discussed the na- 
ture of the fringe are too familiar to call for direct quotation.. It 
will be remembered that James spoke of the fringe as ‘‘part of the 
object cognized.’’ That object might itself be a problem, a gap, and 
the fringe might be relations of ‘‘unarticulated affinities.’’ The 
most important characteristic of the fringe is, he repeated, ‘‘the 
mere feeling of harmony or discord, of a right or wrong direction in 
the thought.’’* This conception of harmony as implying growth or 
progressive development of the object of thought in a certain direc- 
tion was a revolutionary idea for 1890.5 In 1918 it still needs to be 
explained. 

In James’s later thought, the fringe as harmony or discord of 
direction was translated into the phrase ‘‘continuity of experience,”’ 
and in this connection reached the highest development James ever 
gave to it. Nowhere did James state the truly functional nature of 
relationships so clearly and so unambiguously as in his reply to Mr. 
Bode’s criticism of his doctrine on the ground that it implied a 
necessary transcendence of experience. In reply to his critic, 
James said that the objective reference contained in such a-rela- 
tionship as and does not transcend experience, because we actually 
find the future within the present experience. James’s own words 
were: ‘‘Radical empiricism alone insists upon understanding for- 
wards also, and refuses to substitute static concepts of the under- 
standing for transitions in our moving life. A logic similar to that 
which my critic seems to employ here should, it seems to me, forbid 
him to say that our present is, while present, directed to our future, 
or that any physical movement can have direction until its goal is 
actually reached.’’? 

One can understand how James’s reiteration that ‘‘we are ex- 
pectant of a ‘more’ to come, and before the ‘more’ has come, the 
transition nevertheless is directed towards it,’’® may appear to a 
reader an obvious misuse of objective reference, and so indeed it 
would be, were it not that James had insisted in this connection that 


3 Cf. Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 258 et seq. 

4 Ibid., -p. 261. 

5 The fringe, we must not forget, had a static as well as dynamic aspect 
for James. It was a ‘‘halo’’ as well as a ‘‘tendency.’’ 

6 Cf. B. H. Bode, Pure Experience and the External World, this JOURNAL, 
Vol. II., p. 128, and James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 234-240. 
7 Ibid., 238-239. 
8 Ibid., p. 237. 
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it is a fact of experience that the future is found within the present. 
Here James is one with the pragmatists of to-day whose work may 
be regarded primarily as expository of the fact which James here 
affirms. 

That James did not always explain objective reference thus satis- 
factorily will be considered in the course of this review. We shall 
find that he did what he criticized rationalists for doing: he treated 
experience as chopped into discontinuous static objects, because he 
dropped the future reference out of the present. The force of his 
training in dualistic modes of thinking was too strong even for his 
genius, and he therefore failed to be wholly consistent with his own 
advanced position. 

This brings us to a consideration of the position which James 
called a ‘‘modified dualism.’’ It was for James only another way 
of describing the object with its fringe of relationships and the im- 
portant truth which he meant to emphasize by it was not that two 
realities of different orders of existence face each other in experi- 
ence, but that reality may function in two ways, now as thought and 
now as thing. By good right is James high in the esteem of prag- 
matists, for thus freshly and vigorously envisaging the problem. 

This modified dualism, which is the theme of many of the Essays 
in Radical Empiricism, marked a distinct advance beyond the posi- 
tion taken in his Principles of Psychology in regard to the ‘‘Stream 
of Thought,’’ for he no longer held that thoughts and things be- 
longed to different orders of existence, but said instead that they are 
the selfsame piece of experience taken twice over in different con- 
texts, now as thought and now as thing.® In his own words we find: 
‘*My thesis is that if we start with the supposition that there is 
only one primal stuff or material in the world, a stuff of which every- 
thing is composed, and if we call that stuff ‘pure experience’ then 
knowing can easily be explained as a particular sort of relation into 
which parts of experience may enter. The relation itself is a part 
of experience; one of its ‘terms’ becomes the subject or bearer of 
the knowledge, the knower, the other becomes the object known.’’ 
Further quotations will serve to make his meaning clear. He wrote: 
‘“The one self-identical thing has so many relations to the rest of 
experience that you can take it in disparate systems of association, 


9 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 4. It is disconcerting to find that 
James added a footnote at this point to this effect: ‘‘In my Psychology I 
have tried to show that we need no knower other than the passing thought.’’ 
This would seem to indicate that he felt a fundamental agreement between the 
two views and that the twenty years of doubting the existence of consciousness 
as an entity, of which he spoke at the beginning of the essay, had not made 
him wholly dissatisfied with his earlier dualism. 
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and treat it as belonging with opposite contexts. In one of these con- 
texts it is your field of consciousness; in another it is ‘the room in 
which you sit,’ and it enters both contexts in its wholeness, giving no 
pretexts for being said to attach itself to consciousness by one of its 
parts or aspects and to outer reality by another. ... The physical 
and the mental operations form curiously incompatible groups. Asa 
room, the experience has occupied that spot and had that environment 
for thirty years. As your field of consciousness it may never have 
existed until now... . . In the real world fire will consume it. In 
your mind, you can let fire play over it without effect. As an outer 
object you must pay so much a month to inhabit it. As an inner 
content you occupy it for any length of time rent free. If in short 
you follow it in the mental direction, taking it along with events of 
personal biography solely, all sorts of things are true of it which 
are false, and false of it which are true, if you treat it as a real thing 
experienced, follow it in the physical direction and relate it to asso- 
ciates in the outer world.’’?° 

Once having said that thoughts and things are not different 
forms of existence, James was bound to make the further explana- 
tion of how, then, they manage to separate sharply into the two con- 
texts, the thought, or personal biography context, and the thing con- 
text, formed of purely physical, and non-biographical relations. We 
do speak of thoughts and we do speak of things, and how do we 
make the distinction ? 

We know his answer, namely that the distinction between a 
thought and a thing is a dualism based upon function. Unfortu- 
nately the precise nature of this functionalism escaped him, and the 
consequences of this failure were momentous. 

James offered two apparently unrelated explanations of the 
method by which we distinguish between thoughts and things. The 
first and simplest test rests upon the relative stability of relation- 
ships and might suffer translation into the phraseology of the Psy- 
chology as harmony or lack of harmony of the fringe. Thus accord- 
ing to the test of stability we are able to distinguish between a real 
room and a thought of a room, because the real room has stable 
relationships, whereas the idea of the room has not. The second 
functional test, upon which James placed much emphasis, is that the 
idea leads us toward reality: the idea of the room, for instance, en- 
ables us to reach the room. Here we see the feeling of direction, so 
characteristic of the fringe, now fully developed into actual guid- 
ance, as expressed in terms of behavior. Let us examine each of 
these tests in turn. 


10 Ibid., pp. 12-15. 
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When we examine the first we find much plausibility in it. 
Every one will admit that real knives will cut real sticks, and will 
admit no less readily that a little boy’s most vivid thought of a knife 
has never yet cut a willow whistle. In the boy’s dreams the knife 
may or may not fashion the coveted whistle, but in the world of 
things a certain knife applied in a certain way produces a definitely 
calculable result. It was this certainty of result which led James to 
speak of ‘‘the stubborn, cohesive, and permanent relationships’’** 
which constitute the context of what we know as things. This sta- 
bility inevitably comes to be contrasted with the unstable relation- 
ships, fleeting as dreams, which constitute the context of what we 
know as thoughts. Thus James said, once more using the room as an 
example: ‘‘The room thought-of, namely, has many thought-of 
couplings with many thought-of things. Some of these couplings 
are inconstant, others are stable. In the reader’s personal history 
the room occupies a single date—he saw it only once perhaps, a year 
ago. Of the house’s history, on the other hand, it forms a perma- 
nent ingredient. Some of the couplings have the curious stubborn- 
ness, to borrow Royce’s term, of fact, others show the fluidity of 
fancy, we let them come and go as we please... . The two collections, 
first of its cohesive and second of its loose associates, inevitably come 
to be contrasted. We call the first collection the system of external 
relations, in the midst of which the room as real exists, the other we 
call the stream of our internal thinking, in which as a mental image 
it for a moment floats.’’” 

James realized, as others had not, T. H. Green, for example, who 
considered unalterableness the test of reality, that to name the re- 
lationships of things coherent, stable, or unalterable, in distinction 
to the relationships of thoughts, was merely to state the problem. 
The terms unalterableness and stability needed explanation them- 
selves, and as James saw, this explanation could be given only in 
functional terms. Accordingly he translated stability of relation- 
ship into its equivalent in terms of behavior, saying that we sift out 
the ‘‘real’’ from the ‘‘mental’’ objects because with real objects 
*“Consequences always accrue.’’** As many critics of pragmatism 
have followed James in believing that this is indeed the real meaning 
of functionalism, it will be well for us to understand what James 
meant when he said that when we deal with real objects ‘‘conse- 
quences always accrue.’’ Taking a pen as an example of the appli- 
eation of the functional criterion, he writes: ‘‘To get classed either 

11 Ibid., pp. 21, 22 ff. 

12 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 


13 Cf. T. H. Green, Prolegomena: The Spiritual Principle in Nature, p. 24. 
14 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 33. 
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as a physical pen or as some one’s percept of a pen, it must assume 
a function, and that can only happen in a more complicated world. 
So far as in that world it is a stable feature, holds ink, marks paper 
and obeys the guidance of a hand, it is a physical pen. That is 
what we mean by being physical in a pen. So far as it is instable, 
on the contrary, coming and going with the movements of my eyes, 
altering with what I call my fancy, continuous with subsequent ex- 
perience of its ‘having been’ (in the past tense), it is the percept of 
a pen in my mind. These peculiarities are what we mean by being 
conscious.’’?5 

The example is apparently definite enough and simple enough, 
yet one soon finds that its meaning is far from clear. One explana- 
tion of the example may be that James considered the stable rela- 
tionships constitutive of reality as existing between objects inde- 
pendent of experience, objects which form the subject-matter of the 
physical sciences for instance, but which, as soon as brought into 
relationship with an experiencing organism, become mental exist- 
ences. If this is a true interpretation, the significance of the func- 
tional test is gone and a dualism unmodified and dangerous nulli- 
fies James’s effort to advance. For if stable relationships can exist 
only outside of experience, James, no less than the idealist or the 
realist, should ascribe thinghood in an absolutistic sense to a world 
independent of experience. Indeed, the logical result of this inter- 
pretation of his definition of reality would be to deny that reality 
ever enters into experience, for it would mean a reinstatement of the 
belief in the duality of the real and the apparent, in such sense that 
the real would be an unmeasurable, unapproachable absolute, a be- 
lief which was repellent to James. 

It may puzzle one to discover that James listed among the stable 
relationships of a pen, linking it with reality, ‘‘obeys the guidance 
of a hand,’’ which is certainly a relationship to the organism, and 
listed among the fluctuating relationships which link it with ideas, 
‘‘coming and going with the movements of my eyes,” which is like- 
wise a relationship to the organism. What is the difference between 
the two relationships, that of the pen guided by the hand and that 
of the pen seen or not seen by the eyes? Certainly in each case the 
conditions governing the consequences which accrue may be stated 
in terms of the physical sciences. The laws of optics are no more 
subjective than the laws of pressure and resistance. 

It is the next item in the list which offers the clue to the criterion 
toward which James should have worked. He spoke of the pen’s 
altering with one’s fancy and said that this is one of the possible 


15 Ibid., pp. 123-124. 
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relationships of a percept of a pen. It is, indeed, but the reason for 
this cleavage between the physical and the psychical James appar- 
ently failed to grasp fully. He limited himself to judgments in re- 
trospect concerning ‘‘the consequences which always accrue,’’ which 
is indeed one way, but not the most significant way in which we dis- 
tinguish between thoughts and things. If, in retrospect, we find that 
the promise of fulfilment made by any object of experience was indeed 
‘‘made good,’’—if the promise of the pen to mark paper, for in- 
stance, was carried out, we continue to call our experience an experi- 
ence of reality, or we may call it true, but if in retrospect we find 
that the promise of fulfilment was not ‘‘made good’’ we say that we 
merely thought it was a pen, but that our idea was erroneous. Now 
the pragmatist insists that this is only a secondary interpretation 
of stability and that we do not need to wait for a judgment in retro- 
spect to distinguish between thoughts and realities, since that dis- 
tinction lies at the very heart of every present experience. Just in 
so far as the object controlling our behavior is in need of further 
reconstruction, just in so far as it is yet undetermined, in so far as 
it lacks stability, in the sense of guiding behavior by a clear forecast 
of the future, and finally just in so far as these inadequacies are in 
process of purposive reconstruction, just in so far are we conscious 
of the object; in other words, the experience as indeterminate is a 
‘‘thought.’’ James was quite right in connecting stability with ob- 
jectivity, for real objects are experience as determined, as furnishing 
a basis for further determination, but he missed the full significance 
of stability by confusing reality with truth. 

Thus James misused the functional test of stability, which be- 
came in his hands a means for distinguishing truth from error, but 
not, as he thought, for making the further distinction between idea 
and object. If I try to warm myself by putting an imaginary log 
on my dying fire, consequences of a satisfactory nature do not, it is 
true, follow, although, as freezing mortals have uniformly testified, 
there is a fatal dependability and stability about the consequences 
of this act. There was ambiguity in James’s statement of his prob- 
lem, for what he actually meant was not merely a thought of a log 
as opposed to a real log in such a case, but an absent log-as-promising- 
the-same-results, as a present log promises. Then in retrospect he 
should have seen that whereas one promise is uniformly fulfilled, 
the other is not, and that a true experience is thus separated from 
one full of error. Being, we must assume, unaware of this am- 
biguity in the statement of his problem, James used stability as a 
test of truth, with the confident assurance that he was using it as a 
test for the distinction between ideas and objects, which, as we have 
seen, is a further distinction which may arise from an experience of 
error, but is not to be identified with it. 
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The second test by which he proposed to distinguish between a 
thought and a thing, namely the character of experience as leading, 
brought him no nearer a satisfactory conclusion because it rested on 
the same fundamental confusion of the knowledge of the reality of 
an object with the knowledge of the truth of a judgment. Here, 
again, had James fully realized the significance of his doctrine of the 
fringe in respect to ‘‘the future within the present’’ his doctrine of 
leading might easily have been made consistently pragmatic. But 
this motivation by the future James dropped out with the result that 
his doctrine of leading became essentially unintelligible. Yet he 
worked with the idea so long, so brilliantly and so honestly, that it 
became the very core of his philosophy and the foundation of his 
doctrine of truth. It is the key to the proper interpretation of his 
Essays in Radical Empiricism to a large part of The Pluralistic 
Universe and to the two closely allied volumes Pragmatism and The 
Meaning of Truth. He stated the position in its simplest terms in 
speaking of the knowing of perceptual experiences. ‘‘One experi- 
ence would be the knower, the other the reality known; and I could 
perfectly well define without the notion of ‘consciousness’ what the 
knowing actually and practically amounts to—leading towards, 
namely, and terminating in percepts, through a series of transitional 
experiences which the world supplies.’’!® 

In pursuance of this conception of consciousness he said that 
the knower and the known are either (1) ‘‘the self-same piece of ex- 
perience taken twice over in different contexts; or they are (2) two 
pieces of actual experience belonging to the same subject with defi- 
nite tracts of conjunctive transitional experience between them or 
(3) the knower is a possible experience of that subject or of another, 
to which the said conjunctive transitions would lead, if sufficiently 
prolonged.’’!7 

It was, as we have seen, by the test of stability of relationships 
that he sought to determine in the first case whether the self-same 
piece of experience was to be considered as a thing or as a thought. 
In the second and third types knowing is considered as a transition, 
actual or possible, from one piece of actual experience to another. 
As an example James took the cognitional relation existing between 
his thought of Memorial Hall while sitting in his library at Cam- 
bridge, and Memorial Hall. Again, James’s explanation missed the 
significance of cognition and described verification in its stead. He 
said: ‘‘My mind may have before it only the name, or it may have 
a clear image, or it may have a very dim image of the hall, but such 
intrinsic differences in the image make no difference in its cognitive 

16 Ibid., p. 25. 
17 Ibid., p. 53. 
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function. Certain extrinsic phenomena, special experience of 
cognition, are what impart to the image, be it what it may, its know- 
ing office. For instance, if you ask me what hall I mean by my 
image and I can tell you nothing; or if I fail to lead you towards the 
Harvard Delta, or if, being led by you, I am uncertain whether the 
Hall I see be what I had in mind or not; you would rightly deny that 
I had ‘meant’ that particular hall at all, even though my mental 
image might to some degree have resembled it.’’2® 

It is evident that James was here describing, not as he supposed 
cognition or forward-looking, but verification or backward-looking. 
He held that fulfilment of meaning is cognition, and not merely 
verification as he should have held, and then he doubled the failure 
by advancing no definition of meaning, except as he called it lead- 
ing or ‘‘mental pointing’’ which had no cognitional value until 
identified with truth. He said of an idea that, if fulfilled, then ‘‘my 
soul was prophetic and my idea must be and by common consent 
would be called cognizant of reality.’’® If this statement could be 
taken as a description of verification only, as was not intended, it is 
one with the genuinely pragmatic tenet that effective leading is the 
test of truth. 

But James was careful to establish the fact that he was using 
leading as the functional test of cognition. He said: ‘‘In this con- 
tinuing and corroborating, taken in no transcendental sense, but de- 
noting definitely felt transitions, lies all that the knowing of a percept 
by an idea can possibly contain or signify. Whenever such trans- 
itions are felt, the first experience knows the last one. Whenever 
certain intermediaries are given, such that, as they develop toward 
their terminus, there is experience from point to point of one di- 
rection followed and finally of one process fulfilled, the result is that 
their starting point thereby becomes a knower and their terminus an 
object meant or known.’’?° 

Evidently, as a description of knowing, this again raised the 
vexed question of objective reference. James did not hold consist- 
ently to the truly pragmatic conception of objective reference made 
intelligible by the presence of the future as a present quality of ob- 
jects, which we have seen him expressing in his reply to his critic, but 
instead he held that an idea, or, as he sometimes said, an experience, 
is the starting point of knowledge, that there are intermediaries in 
continuous development from point to point, that there is a definite 
direction of development, and finally a terminus, which is the object 
meant or known. Now witness the confusion which was caused by 

18 Ibid., p. 55. 


19 Ibid., p. 56. 
20 Ibid., p. 56. 
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substituting this description of a process of verification or fulfilment 
of meaning for the description of a process of cognition or expecta- 
tion of a fulfilment which may or may not come. James said that 
the transition, the development and the continuing must be taken in 
no transcendental sense, but simply as denoting definitely felt trans- 
itions, relations which ‘‘unroll themselves in time.’’? Then, however, 
he introduced a non-experiential and purely transcendental element 
by saying that they develop toward a terminus, a terminus, by 
definition not yet within experience, yet guiding experience; that the 
development has a direction—a direction given by the object still out- 
side of experience—and the result is a fulfilment, an end intended 
from the first but known only when reached. James completed the 
confusion by saying of the fulfilment, that the starting point thereby 
becomes a knower and the terminus an object meant or known. By 
completing its promise, a promise, which was not a promise, becomes 
a promise. And then once more James distinctly said that he was 
not talking of truth but of cognition for he said that when the ob- 
ject is reached ‘‘the percept here not only verifies the concept, 
proves its function of knowing that percept to be true, but the per- 
cept’s existence as the terminus of the chain of intermediaries creates 
the function. Whatever terminates that chain was, because it now 
proves itself to be, what the concept ‘had in mind.’? 

James was not blind to the dilemma involved in this theory of 
objective reference and proposed a solution for it which unfortu- 
nately takes away the last hope of interpreting the objective refer- 
ence in truly functional terms. He stated the dilemma thus: ‘‘Can 
the knowledge be there before those elements that constitute its be- 
ing have come? And if knowledge be not there, how can objective 
reference oceur?’’* The solution he found in a distinction between 
knowing as verified and completed and the same knowing in transit. 
This knowledge in transit, or virtual knowledge, not ‘‘completed and 
nailed down’’ constitutes, he said, the greater part of our knowing. 
**To continue thinking unchallenged is, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, our practical substitute for knowing in the completed 
sense. As each experience runs by cognitive transition into the next 
one, and we nowhere feel a collision with what we elsewhere count 
as truth or fact, we commit ourselves to the current as if the port 
were sure.’’4 

The difficulty with the solution for the dilemma is that one cannot 
discover what James could possibiy mean by ‘‘virtual knowledge.”’ 

21 Tbid., p. 57 et seq. 
22 Tbid., pp. 60-61. 


23 Ibid., p. 67. 
24 Ibid., p. 69. 
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He had insisted that the end known creates the function of knowing. 
Here he plainly said that ninety-nine times out of a hundred the end 
does not create the function. However, what does ‘‘create the func- 
tion’’ in these ninety-nine exceptions to the rule James did not and 
could not say. At this point, had he been a consistent pragmatist, 
James would rightly have emphasized the functional nature of the 
cognitive relation. But he said not a word at this crucial point of 
this relation of simultaneous stimulus and response between organism 
and environment, in which the leading is done by the future,- which, 
in the form of a present quality of the environment, shows the con- 
sequences of possible action. 

This contrast between virtual and completed knowledge played 
an important part throughout James’s system. It is the same idea 
which appeared in the contrast which he made between conceptual 
and perceptual knowledge or what he calls more descriptively still, 
‘‘knowledge about’’ versus ‘‘direct acquaintance.’’ The respective 
values which James set on these types of knowing is most: significant 
of his failure to be pragmatic. That he could say that ‘‘knowledge 
as direct though ‘dumb’ acquaintance is superior to knowledge 
about’’*> places him among the dualists who find in sensations a 
direct revelation, and a miraculous as well, of the independent, ex- 
ternal world. He said also: ‘‘it is always the speechlessness of sensa- 
tion, its inability to make any statement, that is held to make the 
very notion of it meaningless, and to justify the student of knowl- 
edge in scouting it out of existence. ... But in this universal liquid- 
ation, this everlasting slip, slip, slip, of direct acquaintance into 
knowledge about, until at last nothing is left about which the knowl- 
edge can be supposed to obtain, does not all significance depart 
from the situation ?’’?° 

Accordingly an interesting difference appears between the at- 
titude which James took toward conceptional and. perceptional knowl- 
edge and the attitude which the pragmatist takes. Since James had 
defined knowledge as an affair of leading, the spatial metaphor took 
its tribute, as metaphors will. Perfect knowledge, accurate and 
complete, meant closeness of approach to the object, an actual face- 
to-faceness. This was ‘‘direct acquaintance,’’ also perception, also, 
sometimes, sensation. ‘‘Direct knowledge,’’ so described, became 
static, a mere spectator, and ‘‘knowledge about’’ was no less inher- 
ently static, for it meant simply the removal of thought from its 
object by a series of static mediating acquaintances. This happened 
because the leading became for James a mechanical conception with 
no inner spring of purpose. This the pragmatist supplies by in- 
25 The Meaning of Truth, p. 39. 

26 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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terpreting the leading in functional or instrumental terms freed 
from the spatial metaphor. He says that knowing, whether per- 
ceptual or conceptual, means that some part of the organism’s en- 
vironment controls or directs the behavior of the organism in a new 
way, meaning by new, non-mechanical, since it is a control by the 
future as an experienced quality of the object. 

But leaving aside the pragmatic solution for the time, we find that 
James’s theory of consciousness as leading destroys itself at either of 
the two possible turnings on its road to reality. James said that 
‘“knowledge about’’ is a stage only on the path to ‘‘direct acquaint- 
ance’’ and that the latter corresponds to reality. Correspondence 
he explained as meaning that ‘‘direct knowledge,’’ if valid, will 
terminate in the reality meant.27 It was a case again of the idea 
of Memorial Hall leading to Memorial Hall, and again James sub- 
stituted a test of truth, namely, fulfilment of promise, for a criterion 
of the presence of knowing, the proper criterion being, as a prag- 
matist would hold, the future acting in the present. But it was 
more serious than that, for what becomes of a thought when it 
reaches reality? Does the thought of Memorial Hall wait outside 
on the doorstep when it happily ‘‘terminates in’’ Memorial Hall?” 
We must reluctantly admit that the ‘‘mental pointing’’ and ‘‘effec- 
tive leading’’ prove meaningless even for purposes of verification, 
when stated as James proposed. A thought can not approach a 
thing; it can not ‘‘terminate in’’ an object. One body can approach 
another, and a thing, through its meaning, can direct a conscious or- 
ganism’s approach. The church bell summons to prayer, the bugle 
calls to arms, and a spring day invites to the woods and hills. But 
James did not so provide for the functioning of the object, and so 
missed the only possible basis for ‘‘the effective relationship’’ in con- 
sciousness, 

Some one may well object that it is a misrepresentation of James 
to ask what becomes of the thought of Memorial Hall when it termin- 
ates in the reality, because James had already answered the question 
in such a way as to avoid representationism. He spoke, as we saw 
in the beginning, of the point at the intersection of two lines, ap- 
pearing in one context as a thing and in another as a thought, and by 
this identity of thought and thing, it may be claimed that James had 

27 Cf. ibid., p. 17 et seq. 

28 It is needless to say that for the consistent pragmatist this question does 
not arise. Insisting as he does that a thought is a certain functioning of the 
object in relation to the body, he has no superfluous tertium quid to dispose of, 
when a particular function has been performed. He needs to say only, that the 
object has changed and the body is responding differently. James was trying to 


establish just such a functional identity of thought and object, but mistook the 
proper method of proof. 
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set himself beyond the reach of all criticism to which an unmodified 
dualism is subject. But this is the point under discussion. James 
tried in two ways to establish this identity and failed in both. We 
have seen what became of his test of stability, and we are now in a 
position to see the dilemma to which his theory of consciousness as 
ambulatory brought him. For having defined consciousness as a 
leading toward reality, any stage of the process before the reality 
was reached might be considered a more or less perfect representation 
of the object, depending upon proximity, but the absolute termi- 
nation of the process could bring only unconsciousness, and not con- 
sciousness. And so it was that his theory set him, if he had but 
known, this fruitless choice: direct knowledge was either an un- 
mediated mirroring of reality, and hence representationism and dual- 
ism with their attendant enigmas; or else direct knowledge was un- 
consciousness, for having defined consciousness as’ leading, what 
terminated the process would terminate the consciousness and a by- 
stander, the Absolute once more, would be needed to recognize the 
cognitive quality of this way of knowing. 

But James, it must be confessed, would not have welcomed this 
criticism, for he felt that he had met it and escaped from it once for 
all by his doctrine of pure experience.”® That this doctrine could not 
save him from the consequences of dualism, moreover that it further 
committed him to them, has, I think, become apparent to most stu- 
dents of James, for pure experience is only another name for simple 
sensations. 

To define pure experience he said that ‘‘the instant field of the 
present is always experience in its pure state, plain, unqualified 
actuality, a simple that, as yet undifferentiated into thing and 
thought and only virtually classifiable as objective fact or as some 
one’s opinion about a fact.’’*° And then, as we saw, James used the 
test of stability to break pure experience apart into thoughts and 
realities. If, however, we try to define pure experience which is not 
yet thought and not yet objective reality, the sense of bewilderment 
grows upon us. James called it also the perceptual order and the 
‘‘immediate flux of life,’’** but he elsewhere tells us that it is the 


29 For a discussion of this concept cf. Wendell T. Bush, The Empiricism of 
James, this JouRNAL, Vol. X., pp. 534-35, 537. 

30 Ibid., p. 74. 

31 Cf, ibid., p. 93. Here in speaking of pure experience as a feeling of a 
that which is not yet a what, and as being therefore the sort of experience which 
only new born babies or men in semi-coma may have in its purity, we return 
to the point of view of the Principles of Psychology in regard to sensation and 
are forced to recall the typical experience of the ‘‘child new-born in Boston’’ 
and the italicized statement that ‘‘ Pure sensation can only be realized in the 
earliest days of life’’ (Vol. II., p. 7). In other words James had not progressed 
as far from his earlier views as he himself thought. 
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essence of the perceptual order to stand face-to-face with a reality in 
which it terminates. Therefore pure experience can not be the same 
as the perceptual order, and it is a confusion to say so, because it con- 
tains within itself in undifferentiated state the thought and the re- 
ality thought-of, whereas James had made it the essence of the per- 
ceptual order to oppose these two. 

Moreover pure experience with all its self-sufficiency is in flattest 
contradiction to the conception of the fringe, wherein the struggle 
to fill the ‘‘aching gap’’ is all important, for James felt that the 
stream of pure experience yields content rather than problems and 
he warned us in regard to our thoughts that: ‘‘Only in so far as 
they lead us, successfully or unsuccessfully, back into sensible ex- 
perience again, are our abstracts and universals true or false at 
"= 

Thus, at this final point, we are forced to conclude that once 
again James failed to see the proper functional nature of a sug- 
gestive conception. Had he been able to identify pure experience with 
the dynamic conception of the fringe as a that which is indetermin- 
ate; is in need of reconstruction ; is concrete in the sense that it is a 
concrete problem; and is indeed ‘‘the immediate flux of life,’’ out 
of which of a truth come distinctions between ideas and objects; 
then James might have escaped dualism. 

Regretfully, however, we are forced to admit that James failed 
to reinterpret dualism as a satisfactory philosophical creed, primarily 
because he slipped over the real problem of knowing altogether, 
and dealt with the problem of verification, which he mistook for it. 
Consequently the pragmatism which he defined is not an adequate 
explanation for the problem of knowledge, but is, at best, as he him- 
self called it, a new name for traditional ways of thinking. More- 
over his failure came because he did not hold closely enough to his 
own statement that ‘‘our present is, while present, directed toward 
our future.’’ 

Yet, notwithstanding this, we must not lose sight of his im- 
measurable service to philosophy. James’s suggestions, with all the 
brilliancy and charm of their execution, did much to foster the 
‘‘eurious unrest’’ which he himself noticed in the philosophical at- 
mosphere of the time;** to loosen old landmarks, and above all, to 
stimulate the many students of philosophy who recognized him as a 
leader to renewed efforts in their ‘‘unusually obstinate attempts to 
think clearly.’’ 

ErHey E. Sasin. 

Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


32 Ibid., p. 100. 
88 Ibid., p. 39. 
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“THE MOST DESIRABLE MACARIA”’ 


iw are many names which flit like pale ghosts without sub- 

stance through the corridors of the past, seen now and then 
in a brief glimpse at some propitious moment, and then once more 
dislimning when the hour is gone. Poor flies in amber, they are 
preserved for us by the casual mention of some greater man with 
whom long since they used to hold converse on affairs of state. Such 
a name is that of Samuel Hartlib, whom few know in these days ex- 
cept as the person to whom Milton addressed his tractate Of Edu- 
cation, that wonderful idealistic plan 

too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

in which he legislated, it has been said, for a college of Miltons. 

‘*A person sent hither,’’ the Latin secretary calls him, ‘“by some 
good providence from a far country, to be the occasion and incite- 
ment of great good to this island.’’ If Lycidas has forever en- 
shrined the tenuous and uninteresting Mr. King, has rescued him 
from the waves of the Irish Sea and made him what Shelley calls a 
‘‘nursling of immortality,’’ this sentence, one would think, might 
ensure Hartlib a proportionate measure of commemoration, even to- 
day. Rathe primrose and pansy freaked with jet for the hapless 
divinity student; but one little sprig of rosemary for remembrance 
to ‘‘honest and learned Mr. Hartlib,’’ as Evelyn calls him, ‘‘a public- 
spirited and ingenious person.”’ 

Born probably in Poland, he seems to have come from Prussia 
into England in 1628; and from then until his death in 1662, in spite 
of depressing poverty and illness that grew more and more torturing 
in his last years, he labored night and day for the promotion of 
learning. He was in constant correspondence with the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the day—a day of most laudable zeal for the 
increase of knowledge. He was fertile in projects for the spread of 
scholarship and the useful arts, from husbandry to music. He was 
ever ready to furnish a commendatory preface to any publication 
directed to these ends, or to rack his brains to find means to pay the 
printer of some learned work which could not anticipate a large sale. 
He is constantly mentioned with respect by Cambridge Platonists 
and men of science ; and though, for all his ‘‘ pansophical knowledge,’’ 
he was no experimentalist, the inspiration he afforded may have had 
not a little to do with the gradual growth of what was to be the Royal 
Society, amidst the disorders of the Commonwealth time. . 

Usually, indeed, these placid scholars contrived to enwrap them- 
selves in a philosophic calm while the clash of arms and the breaking 
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up of laws went on all about them. Hartlib writes from London 
before the sound of the jubilant trumpets proclaiming the Restora- 
tion has died away, and only mentions incidentally that the King 
is reported to be ‘‘a Teutonicus and lover of chymistry,’’ as well 
as ‘‘an extraordinary lover of musick’’; and Worthington goes up 
from Cambridge, apparently without emotion, in company with other 
heads of houses and doctors, to present a loyal address to the sover- 
eign whose return was to mean his own removal from his mastership 
two months later. 

Yet, as Diogenes was troubled by the shadow of Alexander, there 
were times when the noise and turmoil were too much for their peace, 
and they felt the need of shelter in which no alterations of polity 
should force them to lay aside their folios. Through their sober cor- 
respondence runs a thread of hope that their castle in Spain may 
become ‘‘a habitable mansion on a gravel soil’’—though Stevenson’s 
modern phrase is too prosaic for their imaginings, which are usually 
tinted with the stately colors of Solomon’s House as described by 
Bacon. The loss of the manuscript of ‘‘my Lord Verulam’s de 
Arthritide, a most elaborate tract,’’ which Hartlib deplores, made 
little difference to any but gouty old gentlemen; but had the New 
Atlantis sunk beneath the waves, more than one seventeenth-century 
scholar would have been at a loss for a model to his projected abode 
of learning. 

One of the most finished and fascinating of these designs is that 
drawn up by John Evelyn in 1659, and sent by him to Boyle as 
something not too elaborate and Utopian to be realized ‘‘in this sad 
Catalysis and inter hos armorum strepitus.’’ Six founders are all 
that he postulates for his society, and the total cost is to be within 
£1,600. The details are so charming that it is difficult to keep quo- 
tation within bounds. He proposes ‘‘the purchasing of 30 or 40 
acres of land, in some healthy place, not above 25 miles from London, 
of which a good part should be tall wood, and the rest upland pas- 
tures, or down, sweetly irrigated.’’ Should they find no adequate 
house, he has his plans all ready for building, with behind the house 
‘*a plot walled in of a competent square for the common seraglio, 
disposed into a garden; or it might be only carpet, kept curiously, 
and to serve for bowls, walking, or other recreations.’’ The rule of 
life is drawn out with the same loving care, from ‘‘at six in the sum- 
mer prayers in the chapel’’ through a calm and studious day to bed 
at nine. Distractions, if allowed, are not of the fiercer kind—‘‘all 
play interdicted, sans bowls, chess, etc.’’; and there is a prescription 
which anticipates the memorable conclusion of Candide, ‘‘every one 
to cultivate his own garden.’’ The plan exposed in detail, Evelyn 
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addresses Boyle in a strain of enthusiasm in its commendation. 
‘¢ And, sir, is not this the same that many noble personages did at the 
confusion of the empire by the barbarous Goths, when St. Hierome, 
Eustochium, and others retired from the impertinencies of the world 
to the sweet recess of such societies in the east, till it came to be 
burthened with the vows of superstition, which can give no scandal 
to our design, that provides against all such snares.”’ 

But the excellent Evelyn, as I have said, was by no means singu- 
lar in his desire to escape the confusion of the times. In a Proposi- 
tion for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy, published in 
1661, Abraham Cowley, whose death—three weeks after Paradise 
Lost was published—was recorded as that of the greatest poet in 
England, sets forth a scheme even more elaborate. His foundation 
is a little more costly than Evelyn’s; £4,000 a year is the revenue that 
it is presumed to need. But on this sum are to be supported fifty- 
six persons, from ‘‘twenty philosophers or professors’’ at the head, 
and sixteen young scholars under their direction, down to ‘‘four old 
women, to tend the chambers, keep the house clean and such-like 
services.’’ The details are worked out much more practically than 
you would expect from a poet, and make delightful reading; but I 
have not space to expatiate upon them; the curious may read them 
in his Works.’ 

And, apart from these plans for giving pansophical learning a 
local habitation, throughout the whole of Hartlib’s correspondence 
runs the wistful aspiration towards some corporate support in his 
projects for the spread of knowledge and the amelioration of the 
race. As early as 1641 he had sent forth, though without his name, 
a pamphlet embodying his ideal: ‘‘A description of the famous 
kingdom of Macaria, shewing its excellent government, wherein the 
inhabitants live in great prosperity, health, and happiness.’’ And 
until almost the very end of his laborious and painful life, his eyes 
brighten as he speaks of some encouragement to his hopes. In his 
intimate letters the name Macaria stands for a society which was to 
unite men of power and wealth with the professed philosophers of 
the day and render possible many an undertaking which must else 
have languished. More than once he speaks of learned treatises 
which can look for no promotion, ‘‘except from the most desirable 
Macaria.’’ In 1660, under the influence of fair promises from cer- 
tain great men, he is convinced that the day is about to dawn. The 
learned labors of Petit upon Josephus should be published: ‘‘If 
Macaria were but once extant or acting, I am still of my former opin- 
ion, that they have enough for the purchasing of such things, and 

1 Ed. Hurd, I., 219. 
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for the accomplishing of harder matters. The last secret informa- 
tion tells me they are agreed. I believe they will now within a few 
days publickly appear.”’ 

Gradually, however, the rainbow colors faded. This was in 
June; and by the middle of October he was writing to Worthington: 
**We were wont to call the desirable society by the name of Antilia, 
and sometimes by the name of Macaria: but name and thing is as 
good as vanished.’’ The name Antilia, he says in a later letter, was 
taken from ‘‘a former society that was really begun almost to the 
same purpose a little before the Bohemian wars; I never desired the 
interpretation of it.’’ Apparently the omniscient Crossley did not 
think it worth while to be more curious when he edited these letters; 
but I am tempted to go further and offer the conjecture that the title 
may have looked forward to the position reached by Hartlib in 1661, 
when he bravely writes: ‘‘Of the Antilian Society the smoke is over, 
but the fire is not altogether extinct. It may be it will flame in due 
time, though not in Europe.’’ For when his hope vanishes in Eng- 
land, he says significantly to Worthington, ‘‘Gentlemen of your ac- 
quaintance are much in love with the country of Bermuda, as the 
fittest receptacle for the gallantest spirits to make up a real Maca- 
ria.’’ It seems possible that even before the Bohemian wars some 
eyes may have turned longingly to the Fortunate Isles where, as in 
this very generation Waller sang, 


huge lemons grow 
And orange-trees which golden fruit do bear, 
Th’ Hesperian garden boasts of none so fair; 
Where shining pearl, coral, and many a pound 
On the rich shore of ambergris is found. 


Well, why not? 

America has many things of which to be legitimately proud: is 
there any sufficient reason why it should not also have the credit, 
wherever learning is loved, of accomplishing by a joint effort some 
of the big tasks in the field of scholarship for whose completion the 
world is waiting? 

Our kinsfolk who speak our language have other work just now. 
Oxford and Cambridge are but thinly tenanted by a few grave 
elders: England must build the temple of learning, if at all, as in the 
days of Nehemiah—the sword in one hand, the trowel in the other. 
And while they are fighting to keep undiminished for us the freedom 
of the civilization which we love, shall we do nothing but grow rich? 
They and we, it is true, have vied in offering hospitality to the exiles 
of Louvain; but we may, if we choose, do more. We may set our- 
selves to the doing of more than one great piece of scholarly work, 
too great for the single scholar of slender means. 
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How? 

Let me suggest an answer to the question. Our millionaires 
have been generous enough in bestowing rich endowments on tech- 
nical, chemical, medical research; and that is well. But there are 
branches of learning which neither add to the commercial wealth of 
our country nor promote the bodily health of our people; and for 
them no millions are offered. Scholars talk quietly of these together, 
and wish that they might live to see this or that great work done; 
and they separate with but little hope that their wishes will be 
realized. 

But are millions needed? I think not. I am wishful to propose 
a plan which I think perfectly feasible, for the making of first one 
and then another substantive advance. 

The initial step would be the formation of a body of say twenty 
scholars of national reputation whose names would be a guarantee 
alike of the seriousness of the undertaking and of the worthiness of 
the aims pursued by those who would work under their direction. 
It is not necessary in this initial discussion to mention names; the 
requisite score will probably suggest themselves without difficulty 
to most of those who read these pages. 

On the publication of the list and with the sanction of these 
honored names, an appeal is made for annual subscriptions of $100 
to the working fund—not an endowment, but an assurance that the 
governing body shall be able to spend so many thousands a year on 
whatever undertaking it decides shall be the first. Is it credible that 
one man in every million of our population can not be found to give 
$100 a year to such a cause? Yet even that means an income of 
$10,000, with which a good deal could be done. Twice or three 
times the number might well be discovered; and then, with such a 
nucleus, a multitude of smaller subscriptions would soon flow in from 
those who could not give much besides their hearty sympathy. 

The next step would be to select as many men as the funds would 
permit, of approved scholarship, preferably men not long out of col- 
lege and with the zeal of youth still upon them—and set them to 
work. There are many such men who would be only too glad to give 
two, three, five years to such work if they could be assured of a live- 
lihood. I know them; we all know them. As it is, they must earn 
their bread by the exacting labor of the class-room, and give but the 
occasional hours of their vacations to dreams of ‘‘great things un- 
done.’’ Very probably projects would be preferred which would 
permit of cooperation, of the cumulative work of a number of men 
over a period of years which could be shortened as the funds in- 
creased ; and the material thus gathered would in many cases be put 
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in permanent form by a man possessed of the rarer synthetic gift. 
Publishing would again be a matter of funds; a printing plant is an 
obvious development when the time comes for it. 

I hesitate to specify particular undertakings, lest, by failing to 
include the particular interests of one reader or another, I should 
leave any cold; but it is too vague to say simply that they would 
range over at least literature, classical scholarship, and history. I 
shall, therefore, name a few things which happen to come to mind— 
of course such a governing body as I propose could be trusted to 
make a wise choice among all the tempting alternatives. 

1. An adequate history of the Renaissance, making use for the 
first time of the incredibly large amount of material now accessible. 
The Italian government is encouraging the publication of the old 
chronicles, of a new Muratori, of the epistolaries of famous men, of 
the archives of the great baronial families, such as the Colonna— 
sumptuous volumes, every page of which is a challenge to the scholar. 
Whole periods of history await a rewriting. An exhaustive diction- 
ary and bibliography of the Italian humanists alone is a mighty task ; 
and though a single overworked individual has already set his hand 
to it, it is evidently one for cooperative effort. 

2. Organized work for America similar to that performed by the 
Early English Text Society; to assemble, edit, and publish (from 
rare early editions and from the great mass of manuscripts in the 
possession of our various state historical societies) colonial journals, 
relations, letters, and other documents of economic, historical, or 
humanistic interest. 

3. A supplement to DuCange’s inestimable Glossary, working 
over the large number of medieval texts which have become acces- 
sible since the last edition was published some thirty years ago. 

4, In the field of dramatic literature, a complete list of English 
plays, with a critical survey of editions (much work on single au- 
thors and plays has been done in recent years, but no reliable gen- 
eral list exists) ; or an English dramatic history, based perhaps on 
Genest, that should give whatever is known of stage history. This 
latter would include a complete critical bibliography, even of diaries, 
memoirs, proclamations, contracts, that throw light on the subject. 
Information on English dramatic history is now hopelessly scat- 
tered; the results of much important research have been published 
in inaccessible periodicals, and much remains to be done, especially 
in eighteenth-century drama. 

5. A history of the Jesuits, on such a scale as Lord Acton might 
have planned. Whatever view, admiring or hostile, one takes of this 
stirring society, it is incontestable that they have touched the his- 
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tory of the last four hundred years at innumerable points; and, ex- 
cellent. work as has been lately done on special parts, there is in 
English no respectable history of their operations as a whole. Yet 
the facilities for such a work are now far greater than they have 
ever been before. 

6. A series of summaries of monographs in various languages, 
arranged by subjects; a series of intelligent indices to certain large 
and frequently used works now without them; and other such tools 
for the hand of the next generation of scholars. 

7. A beginning to be made at an enormous but invaluable piece 
of work—the sort of encyclopedia which, as my friend, Professor 
Alexander, of Nebraska, has suggested,” is the only sort that is worth 
while beginning for the future on a large scale: a rivulet of text 
meandering through a meadow of bibliography; a bibliography not 
made, as they have too often been, in the manner of a hasty after- 
thought, consisting of titles carelessly swept together from other 
reference works, but slowly and thoughtfully constructed by men 
who have read the books they recommend and can say which are 
worth while and why; in a word, ‘‘the slow assembling and refining 
of that ever-increasing expression of fact and fancy which we call 
the course of civilization.’ 

For myself, I should like to see at least a man or two kept con- 
stantly busy with careful copying and intelligent editing for publi- 
cation of the vast mass of historical manuscripts which are useless 
now to those who can not afford to spend months in London and 
Paris, Vienna and Rome. But if I were to name all the fascinating 
things I should like to see accomplished, I should never have done. 
The point is that not a few of them could be done, if some such 
plan as I have here briefly outlined were put into operation; and 
many a scholar would have cause to bless ‘‘the most desirable 
Macaria.’’ 

Surely in this age, in this country of unbounded resources, one 
need not end as Cowley did in 1661: ‘‘ All things considered, I will 
suppose this proposition shall encounter with no enemies: the only 
question is, whether it will find friends enough to carry it on from 
discourse and design to reality and effect; the necessary expenses of 
the beginning (for it will maintain itself afterwards) being so great 
(though I have set them as low as is possible in order to so vast 
work), that it may seem hopeless to raise such a sum out of those few 
dead relics of human charity and public generosity which are yet 
remaining in the world.’’ 

I think better of America than that. A. I. pu P. Conteman. 

COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York«k. 


2 New Republic, August 12, 1916. 
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IDEALISM ON AN AZALEA BUSH: OR PRACTISE AND THE 
EGOCENTRIC PREDICAMENT 


OME one told me that I should enjoy reading Berkeley, but I 

don’t. Fairy stories are all right when they are labeled as 
such, but even a moderate interest in the history of the development 
of philosophy can not make me patient with this fanciful attempt to 
bolster up the good bishop’s theological views. Since two people en- 
countering an object have different ideas of it, since not merely the 
so-called secondary qualities of Locke, as color, smell, etc., but even 
the primary qualities, the very body and motion of the thing, 
differ according to the differing minds considering the object, we 
are brought to the conclusion that the objects themselves exist merely 
in the consciousness of people. Yet this is not quite satisfactory, 
since human experience is limited. Nothing not known, we are told, 
exists. But since God exists and knows all things, all things exist. 
**God’s in his heaven, all’s there in the world.’’ 

Mr. Perry makes clear the predicament into which this centering 
of things around man’s mind brings us. We can never get at the 
thing apart from the Ego and the cognitive relation between it and 
the thing. We can never consider an object at all without getting 
into some kind of thought connection with it. Are we, then, to be 
forced into Berkeley’s position? Can we have no assurance that the 
world of things as we see it, hear it, feel it, is real? As a matter of 
fact the egocentric predicament, as Mr. Bush shows, is no proof 
either for idealism or for realism; it is merely a proof that that par- 
ticular example can’t be worked that way. 

Can it be worked in any way? Maybe not, maybe the whole 
problem is more or less artificial. I can’t imagine a really busy 
person spending much time pondering whether the chair he sits on is 
really there or not. It holds him up, and that is all he cares about. 
If in a moment of abstraction he should sit down on what he supposed 
was a chair and should find it was an azalea plant, the matter might 
be brought somewhat strikingly to his attention. And to my philo- 
sophically rather uneducated mind the answer to our problem seems 
to be implied in the unfortunate man’s mishap. It was an egocentric 
predicament. People absorbed in the thought aspect of reality should 
not expect their material aspects or bodies to act in harmony with 
other material aspects. The man had an impression that a chair was 
there, but he had no knowledge of the fact. He acted as if he had 
and was laughed at as a consequence. 

The trouble all begins with Locke’s ‘‘new way of ideas.’’ Both 
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Berkeley’s idealism and Hume’s skepticism grow out of that doc- 
trine and a theory of knowledge based on that shifty foundation. 
We know not things, but ideas, faint copies of what might appear if 
we could ever get at them. These simple ideas are combined, their 
relationships studied, the whole fabric of knowledge is built up. 
And who ean be sure his knowledge is true? If we accept the psy- 
chology that Locke and Hume and Berkeley believed in, we must 
answer, ‘‘No one.’’ But we assume to-day that the mind is not a 
tabula rasa but an active, choosing thing. Spinoza’s distinction 
between adequate and inadequate ideas gives us some help here. 
Our friend’s idea of the chair he thought was there was inadequate, 
it was on the periphery of his attention, it was a sense-impression 
merely. -If some one had jolted him from his brown study and he 
had looked attentively, he would have seen the azalea bush. He 
might not have had a wholly adequate idea of it in all its complica- 
tions and implications, but at least his idea would have been ade- 
quate enough to control his actions. What men really seek is knowl- 
edge enough to make them act successfully. Possibly our ideas of 
an object do not absolutely correspond with its scientific constitu- 
tion. If they are near enough the facts not to bring us to disaster 
they are true enough for everyday use. We have to take the sensa- 
tions that the world thrusts upon us and transmute them somehow 
into thought before they can form the stuff of which knowledge is 
made. Not all sensations become ideas, not all ideas become clear 
and distinct. Life is not all sensation nor all thought. We are not 
merely minds nor merely bodies. We have to take our place in the 
world of matter as bodies, just as our minds have their being in the 
world of thought. We have no right to test the existence of things 
by our knowledge of them, nor by the shoving of the burden of proof 
on to God. Berkeleyan idealism tends to make its advocate narrow- 
minded and provincial. His world is a small world; he sits at its 
center and smiles serenely around, letting God take care of every- 
thing outside. How do we know things are? How do we know they 
aren’t? The egocentric method of conducting one’s life would 
land one not necessarily in an azalea bush, but probably on a less 


flowery bed of discomfort. Anna T. KitcHeEn. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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Mental Adjustments. FREDERICK LyMAN WELLS. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1917. Pp. xiii 331. 
This book is one of the ‘‘Conduct of Mind Series.’’ The intro- 
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duction by Dr. Joseph Jastrow is an excellent statement of its con- 
tents, and is of especial value in orienting the reader. 

The concept of mental adaptation is launched in the first chapter 
and is more fully rounded out and given concrete expression in the 
final chapter. ‘‘Life depends upon adapted behavior.’’ Then fol- 
low numerous examples of adaptations in the animal world. Mod- 
ern behavioristic tendencies are recognized by Wells, but a rigorous 
behaviorism is rejected as being inadequate to tell the whole story 
of adjustment. 

Sexual adaptations are the most important factors involved in 
human happiness. While the sexual instinct can not be blocked, 
7. €., can attach itself to almost any object, as in fetichism, yet the 
proper course of this instinct is difficult to secure. A healthy type 
of sex consciousness is imperative and can be developed only through 
healthy activities when shared in mixed company—especially danc- 
ing. Repression of the sex instinct leads to a blocking of the sexual 
trend and builds up internal resistances that may later lead to a 
poor adaptation in marriage. 

The thesis, briefly stated, is that the fundamental trends—the 
desire for food (economic trend), the preservation of the individual 
(cared for by the social trend), and the continuance of the species 
(sexual trend)—must have normal expression. Otherwise compen- 
sations must be sought in balancing factors—factors which use up 
the vital energy provided for these trends. Religion is thus a bal- 
ancing factor in the lives of many unhappily married people. Wells 
elaborates in detail the many types of failure to find a happy ad- 
justment to life. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Use and Waste in Thought and Conduct’’ the 
concept of trend is defined more precisely. Because man has a 
greater variety of trends than any other animal, he has more dif- 
ficulty in arriving at a perfect adaptation of life. Trends oppose 
each other and give rise to mental conflicts—these are faulty adjust- 
ments to life, such as dreams, magic, and ‘‘false,’’ phantastic, or 
autistic thinking. These shade over from the normal thinking of 
the savage and the child into the delusions of the insane. Autistic 
thinking does have a utility in thought, however, in the fields of 
music, painting, poetry, fantasy, wit, and religion. Realistic or true 
thinking makes it possible for man to exist in a practical world— 
while autistic thinking (provided it is not used in making practical 
adjustments) makes life worth living. 

Symbolic association is next discussed. The evolution and func- 
tion of language is traced in order to interpret symbolism in dreams. 

In the continuity of emotion Wells finds an explanation for the 
‘‘loading’’ of ordinary experiences with an unusual degree of affect. 
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The term affect is used to designate processes of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness. Affective transference, a loading or a siphoning, is 
a sort of conditioned reflex, although there are important differences. 
‘“‘The affects siphon from one mental process to another, from one 
pursuit to another—thus there is a ‘continuity of emotion.’’’ Wells 
rejects the James-Lange theory and looks upon emotion as a central 
process (cerebral). It is in a consideration of affective transference 
that psycho-analysis has greatest play. 

Dissociation is discussed as showing forms and types of malad- 
justment. A discussion of the mechanism in dissociated ideas fol- 
lows and the role of dissociation in the formation of delusions is 
elaborated. 

The modern experimental methods of analyzing the intellectual, 
emotional, and instinctive factors in personality are next presented. 
Among the tests and scales for the measurement of intelligence 
Wells emphasizes the importance of performance tests and mentions 
Pintner’s valuable contribution in standardizing Knox’s Cube Test 
as the type of work necessary for the further development of per- 
formance tests. Illustrations are given of the method of relative 
position in measuring the normality of one’s ‘‘beliefs’’ and of one’s 
‘*moral judgments.’’ A discussion of the ‘‘association’’ experiments 
follows and the author’s system for recording data on the personality 
is presented. 

In the concluding chapter Wells gives concrete expression to his 
thesis that the end of adaptation is happiness. Men seek happiness 
in egoistic or in altruistic ways and these two tendencies are traced 
in a description of the function and operation of the sexual, eco- 
nomic, and social trends. Altruistie living out of the fundamental 
trends is the right solution. The chapter closes with a consideration 
of what educational policies are most consistent with the purpose of 
adaptation. Education must fit the individual for the duties of life. 
Thus learning to master one’s love-life and economic existence is 
fundamental. Measured by this criterion, Wells finds formal edu- 
cation sadly lacking and minimizes the value of classical and cul- 
tural education. He argues for the recreational and vocational fea- 
tures of education. To learn to do by doing is the ideal method. 

Dr. Wells brings together the most important contributions of 
anthropology, sociology, psychiatry, and psychology to the problem 
of right living. Of necessity the material is a bit disconnected, and 
one doubts whether the popular reader would be able to assimilate 
readily the contents of the book as a systematic whole. The style 
is lucid and forceful and the unhesitating use of analogy is at times 


most helpful. Donautp G. PATERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 


1917. A Chart of the Psychometric Function (pp. 465-470) : Epwin 
G. Borne. An Improved Method of Using the Telegraphic Reaction 
Key (pp. 471-475) : Harotp A. Ricumonp. — The key should be sus- 
pended and held by the opposition of the thumb and finger, and re- 
leased by the opening movement of the thumb and finger. Some 
Striking Illusions of Movement of a Single Light on Mountains (pp. 
476-485) : JosepH PETERSON. — The observation of a distant mountain 
light on a dark night gave rise to an illusion of movement of the light. 
The eye-movement, eye-strain theory is favored as an explanation of 
this autokinetic illusion. The Biological Significance of the Eye Ap- 
pendages of Organisms (pp. 486-496): P. F. Swinpie.—- Eye ap- 
pendages and their substitutes enable organisms to retain objects in 
the field of vision when they have been fixated. Slight intrusions in 
the field of vision improve the visibility of small and distant objects 
in continued fixations. Preliminary Note: The Influence of Changes 
of Illumination upon After-images (pp. 497-503) : L. P. Trouanp. - 
Both positive and negative changes were employed. The results seem 
to eall for a revision and extension of the Hering theory. Value vs. 
Truth as the Criterion in the Teaching of College Philosophy (pp. 
504-507) : W. R. Wetts. - Philosophy holds an important place in the 
education of the college student. The teaching should be expository 
rather than critical. The Term Reaction Time Redefined (pp. 508- 
518): P. F. Swinpie.- With the results obtained from a trained 
cockatoo and our knowledge of a series of color sensations and their 
reactions the author redefines reaction time as a unitary group of 
movements. An Analytic Study of Visual Perceptions (pp. 519- 
577): ANNA SopHie Rogers.-— Visual perceptions result as a (1) 
direct response to stimuli; (2) response to kinesthetic and organic 
sensation, (3) result of imaginal material. There is a progressive 
change with a growing increase of the latter factors and a decrease 
of the former. Meaning is loosely correlated with the clearness of 
the peripheral and central accessories of perception. Ecstatic In- 
toxication in Religion (pp. 578-584): James H. Leusa.— Drug, 
rhythmical and psychical intoxications have always played an im- 
portant part in religious ceremonies. These intoxications are popu- 
lar not only for the visions they bring, but also for their delightful 
sensuous quality. Minor Studies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Cornell University. The Weber-Fechner Law and Sanford’s 
Weight Experiment (pp. 585-588) : Myru Cownprick. — The study of 
a large number of results shows that they approach the formula of 
Fullerton and Cattell; after practise they more nearly approach the 
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Weber-Fechner Law. An Example of the Fractionation of Data 
from the Method of Constant Stimuli for the Two-Point Limen (pp. 
588-596) :L. B. Hoistneton. The Effect of Absolute Brightness upon 
Color Contrast (pp. 597-607): Ruta L. Crane.—Light colors in- 
duce contrast colors of greater color valence. Book Review (p. 608) : 
R. M. Wenley, The Life and Work of George Sylvester Morris. 
Book Notes (pp. 609-612): Osias L. Schwartz, General Types of 
Superior Men. Casey Albert Wood, The Fundus Oculi of Birds, 
especially as Viewed by the Ophthalmoscope. A Study in Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Physiology. Masaharu Anesaki, Nichiren, the 
Buddist Prophet. Science and Learning in France; with a Survey 
of Opportunities for American Students in French Universities. 
An appreciation by American scholars. Albert H. Buck, The Growth 
of Medicine from the Earliest Times to about 1800. Sanger Brown, 
Il., The Sex Worship and Symbolism of Primitive Races. Clement 
C. J. Webb, Group Theories of Religion and the Individual. Louis 
Henry Jordan, Comparative Religion; its Adjuncts and Allies. 
Clara Endicott Sears, Gleanings from old Shaker Journals. W. 
Tudor Jones, The Spiritual Ascent of Man. Stanton Coit, Is Civili- 
zation a Disease? Hutton Webster, Rest Days a Study in Early 
Life and Morality. T. Harrison Myres, Bells and Bell Lore; Church 


Bells of Amounderness and the Archdeacony of Lancaster. H. G. F. 
Spurrell, Modern Man and his Forerunners; a Short Study of the 
Human Species Living and Extinct. The Way to Nirvana; six lec- 
tures on ancient Buddhism as a disciple of Salvation. H. F. Stew- 
art, The Holiness of Pascal. Index. 


Adler, Felix. An Ethical Philosophy of Life, Presented in Its Main 
Outlines. New York and London: D. Appleton & Company. 
1918. Pp. viii+ 380. $3.00. 

Pintner, Rudolf. The Mental Survey. New York and London: D. 
Appleton & Company. 1918. Pp. vi+ 116. $2.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Carnegie Institute of Technology announces the following 
changes for next year: 


Dr. Guy M. Whipple, formerly of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed Professor of Applied Psychology and Director of 
Educational Research. During the past year Dr. Whipple has spent 
part of his time in Pittsburgh as Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research in the absence of Dr. Walter Dill Seott, who 
has been in Washington since last July as Director of the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel in the Army. Dr. Whipple will not 
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enter immediately upon his new work, but will continue with the 
Bureau of Salesmanship Research as long as Dr. Scott is engaged in 
war work. When Dr. Scott returns, Dr. Whipple will take up his 
duties as Director of Educational Research and will carry forward 
scientific studies in engineering and technical education as they arise 
in the administration of instruction at the Institute. 


Dr. James Burt Miner, the acting head of the Division of Applied 
Psychology during the absence of Dr. W. V. Bingham, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Associate Professor. 


Dr. L. L. Thurstone has been advanced to the rank of Assistant 
Professor, and has been granted half-time leave for work with the 
Trade Test Standardization Division of the Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Personnel in the Army. 


Dr. A. J. Beatty, Assistant to the Director of the Carnegie Bu- 
reau of Salesmanship Research, resigned on June first to become 
Director of Education in the American Rolling Mills Company, at 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Dr. Kate Gordon has been granted leave of absence for the fall 
quarter to enable her to carry out for the California State Board of 
Control a psychological investigation of children who are wards of 
the state. 


Dr. Beardsley Ruml has been given leave of absence to devote 
his full time to the direction of the work of the Trade Test Standardi- 
zation Division of the Committee on Classification of Personnel in 
.the’'Army. The purpose of these standardized Trade Tests is not to 
discover which trade or occupation a soldier should be trained to 
follow. It is rather to measure the degree of trade. skill which his 
industrial experience has already given him. The question is not 
one of ‘‘guidance’’ but of assignment of men to those duties of a 
technical sort which their civilian occupations have equipped them 
to follow to advantage in the Army. Oral and performance tests of 
carpenters, pattern makers, vulcanizers, automobile engine repair- 
men, truck drivers, electricians, etc., have been developed, standard- 
ized and introduced into Army procedure. ‘Tests for skill in more 
than a hundred other trades of importance in a modern army remain 
to be developed and standardized. About twenty mechanical engi- 
neers, civil-service experts, employment managers and psychologists 
are engaged in the preparation and standardization of these Trade 
Tests, working under the immediate supervision of Dr. Ruml at 
Newark, New Jersey, and under the more general direction of Dr. 
Bingham who is Executive Secretary of the Committee on Classifi- 
eation of Personnel in the Army, with headquarters in the office of 
the Adjutant General at Washington. 
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